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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
WILLIE’S TOMB. 


Stitt is the hour when spirits wake 
From their unearthly sleep, 

And with their trackless footsteps take 
Their wanderings o’er the deep. 

Or climb the rugged mountain's brow 

fo look upon the world below. 


Tis at that hour I love to rise, 
And roam to Willie's tomb, 

And gaze upon the liquid skies 
And on the floweret’s bloom, 

While the bright moon, with silver beams, 

Upon the grave of Willie streams 

And every night, at twelve, I leave 
My soft and downy bed 

And goto Willie’s tomb, and grievc 
That he is with the dead ; 

For Willie was the kindest lad 


That ever left a maiden sad. J 





ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





INTOLERANCE. 
4 DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Wuite the modest and unassuming lieutenant was 
ing a passion whie h he dared not 
a bolder lover was urging his 
own suit with a pertinacity peculiar to his character. 
This was no other than Sorubiero himse!f, who, from 
is first introduction to the governor's family, had 


thus secretly indulg 
onfess to its object, 


formed the quixottic 
the daughter’s land and fortune. For this purpose, 
our audacious adventurer had embraced every favour- 
ble opportunity of declaring his passion to the fai 


Lavinia; who, at first, listened to him with astonish- 
iment, and afterwards with disgust. 

Nothing daunted by repulses, which he affected to 
iteribute to maiden reserve, he persisted in persecu- 
ting the young lady with his nnportunities, both ver- 

ally and by letter, until she felt herself compelled to 
forbid, in the most peremptory manner, a renewal of 
he subject, under pain of her implacable displeasure, 
ind an appeal to her father for protection. Incensed 
beyond measure at this unexpected frustration of his 


aspiring hopes, he brooded over his disappointment 
n silence, endeavouring 


to conceal lis chagrin be- 


ath a smiling aspect, while he was secretly concert- 


g schemes of the bitterest revenge. Ile was still, 


ywever, an occasional visiter at his excellency’s hos- 


pitable mansion, and no one but its object had the 


ast suspicion of his hopeless attachment. 


tfoward was still an inmate in the family; and, 


twithstanding the dejection which preyed upon his |est expression of commiseration for th 


mind, he was not an indifferent spectator of the ex- 


traordinary scenes and incidents which were exhibited |ness, or Criminal participat 


round him. The events of each day tended to aug 


nent the alarming excitement, which, like some ruth 


less demon, still held possession of the public mind ;|| 


ind though new victims were 
m the bloody altar of this tsatiate Moloch, his ap- 
petite appeared to be only sharpened by such repeated 
indulgence. 


The two unfortunate wretches, whose trial and 


° . ' 
ondemnation are recorded in our last chapter, were, '}soners, who were 


design of gaining possession of 


i} 


lon the following day, led to the stake, amid an immense | 
concourse of spectators, who testified the strongest im- 


} 


‘ented on the Friday following—the body of John 


| Hughson to be afterwards hung in chains. Previous 


i || patience for an instant commencement of the revolting | to the time appointed, however, a respite was granted 


iscene. On arriving at the fatal spot, and beholding the 


to the unfortunate Sarah, for the purpose of inducing 


|| horrid preparations, they were nearly overcome by the her to become a public informer, and to aid the un 


excess of their terrors. 


As soon as their feelings ap-) principled Mary Burton in the work of destruction, 


| peared to be wrought up to a suitable pitch for the! to which she had sold herself. On the day appointed, 
|| purpose, the sheriff gave them the usual intimation, 


| that no hopes remained for them in this world, or the} sentence of the law, 


Sarah’s parents, with Margaret Kerry, underwent the 
protesting their innocence will 


| next, unless they instantly made a full and ample con-| their latest breath. 


|| proposition, however, 


i| 


| ing to prefer the horrible death which awaited them, | ton, and to such neg 
to purchasing a faint shadow of hope by perjury and) crimes of 


| 


| officer exerted his influence 
| amined separately ; 


honourable 


| 
| 


This’ 


fession, and betrayed their associates in guilt. 


that would have honoured a better cause, both seem- 


treason, 


| means of saving their lives. 


In the meantime the mysterious Merlin was no! 


was rejected, with a firmness! idle, although never visible; but continued regularly 
| to communicate his secret instructions to Mary Bur- 


groes as had promised to « onfess 


which they were innocent, as the only 


These instructions wer 


At this crisis the master of Quack proffered his ser-| always accompanied with such arguments as insured 


vices to elicita confession from the trembling culprit, 
who had so long served him asa slave; while the 
with the other. They} 
were, 


| an implicit compliance on the 


accordingly, taken a few rods apart, and ex-| risprudence. By 
but neither of them would relax | ing was actuated, the 


part of the informers, 


by which means the business of the court was dails 


augmenting, to a degree unparalleled in colonial ju 


whatever motives this singular be- 


result of his operations was g¢ 


their obstinacy, until both inquisitors resorted to the} nerally fatal to such unfortunate wretches as he choss 


artifice 


that his fellow-sufferer had yielded, and was then in| 


the act of making a full confession. This ruse de 


of assuring his respective prisoner) to implicate. 


Among the latter was Marshall's favourite servant 
Ben—or Quamino—the intrepid preserver of How 


droit had the desired effect, and the two culprits ad-| ard’s life, during the conflagration at Fort George 


| 
mitted that the testimony which had been adduced 


against them was true; at the same time artfully in- 


| tunating that a reprieve might enable them to make 


'ry with the sheriff, 


| Every public 


nile classes, 


| Hughsons—including 


| 
almost daily immolated |} brou 


| 
i 


farther disclosures of still greater importance. The) 
execution was, therefore, suspenced, until a messenger 
to the 


pleasure on the subject. 


could be despatched t governor, and learn his 
His excellency’s answer left a re prieve discretiona-| 
who would gladly have conducted 
the prisoners back to their 
but the 
crifice,” an 


former piace of confine- 


ment; populace were * impatient for the sa- 


! would not be cheated of the 
The 
gratify their wishes. 
to the stake, 


were 


prointsea 


spectacle. sheril was, therefore, 


The two culprits were chained 
and surrounded with dry faggots, which 
e; while 


soon im a furious bla: 


the flames, 


the crackling of 


ing shouts of the unfeeling multitude, arose, in min- 
gledclamoutr heavens! 


The fi 


midst of a populous city, produced a most lamentable, 


tothe astonished and frowning 


juent repetition of such a spectacle, in the 


though a very natural effect. Familiarized to such 


! 


scenes of barbarity, the youthful mind soon became 


callous, and unsusceptible of those refined feelings 
I brute 
execution was hailed, by the more juve- 


while the slight- 


which distinguish humanity trom the 





creation. 


sa holiday exhibition; 


sufferings of 


a negro was treated as a symptom of ummanly weak 


In a few days after the foregoing auto da fe, the 
both 


with 


parents and their only 
Marg: aret 


ned on three 


child Sarah—togethe: Kerry, were 


ght to the bar, and arrai several 


ndictme nts, for conspiracy, et cetera, to which they all 
After 


»y the court, the jury retired for a short time, and re- 
urned with a verdi 


pleaded not guilty. a deliberate investigation 


consequently ordered to be 


| the instigation of Merlin, 


| of 


com elled to! tempt to ¢ flect the eman 


the shrieks of the victims, and the exult- | 


, memorable 


- | 
of guilty against all the pri-|) friends, legal advisers, and occasional guests, as chose 


exe-'! to partake of his ¢ 


He was betrayed by a condemned conspirator, at 
who furnished the accuse: 
with such plausible facts for his own confession, 
procured him the governor's pardon, on condition ¢ 
his being transported. 


Quamino was arraigned under his usual cognomen 


; notwithstanding the 
influence of Marshall, the 


mdenmmed to be burnt at the stake 


? ° . ; 
Sen; and, intercession of 


Howard, united with the 
poor wre tch was ¢ 


where he met his fate with a heroism that would h 
noblest 


lom. Gloryi 


nour the martyr in the cause of political « 


religious frees in his unsuccessful at 


pation of his enslaved cour 
flames, obstinately re 


trymen, he expired amid the 


fusing to make any confe would 


S10 


smplic at 
I § assor tes 
il lu ° 


It will readily be supposed that these extraordin 


ry events furnished prolific subjects for conversation 


in social circles of every class: at all events, such 


was peculiarly the case at the levees of Governo: 


Clarke. During 
tribunal’—as some had the 


each brief recess of ** 1 bloudy 


hardihood to call th 


session of the colonial supreme court— 


both ** bench and bar” were in the habit of repairin 
to the mansion-house for refreshment and advice 
that the governor's parlour became a sort of council! 


chamber, where matters of the highest import wei 


i iA 


prepared and digested for a move regular disquisition 
at the Hall. Nay, t tongue of scandal wa 

| not backward in s iggesting that many unfortunate 
wret s were tried and condemned at his excellen 
cy’s sideboard, prior to their being formally arraigned 
in the teiple of justice 


upl 
Whatever foundation there might be 
is little doubt that the 


licial questions were 


for such sus 


picions, there merits of 


important ju 


many 
pretty freely can 
such intimate 


vassed in the governor's presence, by 


scellency’s hospitality. To onc 
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these profound discussions we now propose to intro- 
duce the reader. 

“The plot thickens daily, Judge Horsmarden,” | 
observed Van Dam, as he raised to his lips a glass of 
iced negus, which had just been handed him by the | 
servant. 

** Yes, sir,”’ returned the other; ‘* and new disco- 
vered guilt is daily brought to light. Still there are | 
many of our citizens, so monstrously blinded by pre- 
judice or self-interest, as to affect doubts upon the 
subject. But I maintain that scepticism, at this stage 
of the business, is not only without excuse, but is 
more criminal than religious infidelity.” 

‘Such persons, perhaps, are apprehensive that , 
their own slaves will be implicated,” replied the privy- 
councillor; ** and, for my own part, I suspect there || 
are few who ave not either directly concerned, or well 
acquainted with the whole plot, notwithstanding the 
levelling theory of certain gentlemen, whe talk of a 
negro’s gratitude and moral qualities, forsooth !” 

** No doubt the fear of losing such property renders | 
many mercenary persons desirous of stifling farther | 
inquiry,” observed Horsmanden. “ But itis equally | 
plain that others are actuated by still stronger mo- | 
tives. They fear their own implication.” 

* Our present grand jury must have a laborious 


session,”’ said the governor, * and their business 
seems to be still increasing.” 

“It would be too much for them,” replied the 
judge, * had we not adopted the expedient of ex- 
amining every new culprit upon their first being taken | 
into custody, when the truth is most likely to bolt out, 
before they have time to cavil, or opportunity of dis- 
coursing in the jail with their confederates, who were 
before committed ; and it is well known that these, 
wretches are seldom found to hold twice in the same | 
story.” 

** And yet it is upon the testimony of such preva- 
ricating wretches that the conspirators are generally | 
convicted,”’ observed Marshall. 

* You forget Mary Burton,” answered Van Dam, | 
before his friend Horsmanden had time to mature a | 
reply. 

“If do,” answered Marshall, * it will be more | 
than our posterity will should they be furnished with 
an authentic record of these transactions.” 

 Posterity will doubtless remember her with grati- | 
tude,” replied Horsmanden, “ and as I keep a jour- | 
nal of the proceedings, which shall one day appear 
in print, the public will be enabled to judge for them- | 
selves. As these proceedings will be set forth in the | 
order of time they were produced, the reader will be | 
thereby furnished with the most natural view of the 
whole, and be better enabled to conceive the design 
and dangerous depth of this hellish project, as well | 
as the justice of the several prosecutions, and the} 
wisdom of those who doubt its existence.” | 


” 


“ They will also have an opportunity of admiring || 
the progressive developement of the human memory,” | 
observed Marshall, with a slight curl of the lip, ** and 
will doubtless wonder how three blacks could, in less 
than three months, have multiplied to fifty.” 

** T cannot affect to misunderstand your allusion,” 
returned the judge. “ It must be conceded that Mary |! 
Burton did not declare the whole truth on her first and 
second examinations; but should that one error pre- 
ponderate to invalidate her whole testimony ! We can- 
not expect evidence concerning these deeds of dark- 
ness from witnesses of unblemished characters, free of 
all exception. This girl must doubtless have laboured 
under terrible apprehensions at the time of her first 
examination, her very life being jeopardized by the 
step she was taking, and might have consequently ut- 
tered, through inadvertency, what, upon calm reflec- 
tion, she became conscious was wrong.” 

‘It might be an involuntary suppression only of 


| nished from the apartment, leaving the judge not very 


ep = ooo ELE 
part of the truth,” observed Van Dam, “ arising from! Mr. Sloman’s whole budget of laughter-stirring melodies 
an overhastiness in answering, and want of due re- |, will be opened for the amusement of the audience, he hay 
flection; which cannot be called a wilful and delibe- "gs generously volunteered his aid. 
rate falsehood.” 

** Have you received any confirmation of the sus- 
picions with which you alarmed us yesterday?” in- 
go ene replied Bement It has been got up with great care, and, we should think. at 

. aa s very great expense—‘ yet nobody goes to see it.” The 
“but such information as has compelled us to cite scenery is uncommonly well done, and the succession of 
the individual before us for examination.” paintings, representing the voyage from Calais to Dover, is 

** Then the malice of his enemies has at length pre- both novel and beautiful—“ yet nobody goes to see it.” The 





Lonpos anp Paris.—A new musical burletta, under this 
title, has been produced at the Park. It is a light Jaughable, 
and exceedingly pleasant piece—“ yet nobody goes to see it.’ 





vailed,” exclaimed Marshall ;” and the unfortunate incidents are lively and amusing; the characters good of 


Ury must fall a martyr to his rejection of * the thirty- themselves, and some of them inimitably pourtrayed ; “ ye: 

nine articles!” Has the amiable Mary Burton re- "body goes to see it.” The prices have been reduced, and 

collected him as one of the conspirators also?” ~ Pot eakady gases to see "Now what is to be dene in 
“If she does, he will still have an able champion such a case? Mr. Simpson will not puff, and the public 

ake +3 : . : will not believe apiece is worth seeing unless they are t 

in Captain Marshall,” replied the judge. “ Ury, how- I eCtEng Gian Chay ate tnt 


- : pen tof : tion in tt so in strong and express terms. If it can be once properly 
eve ot as yet accusec ‘ cipatio “Peer ; S : . 
r, is notas y u of any participation in the in stitled into the m, that a new piece is very grand, very 


plot; but he is strongly suspected of being a Popish wonderful, &c. and a crowd can be gathered together to 
priest, and of keeping a private conventicle.” keep each other in countenance, then the most notabk 
* What was the result of his examination?” asked foolery passes off with eclat; but unless this be done, anew 
piece, whatever may be its merits, languishes a few nights 

| and perishes without a struggle. But London and Paris is 
an agreeable trifle, which we really expected would suc- 
ceed. It is a gay showy drama, just suited to the present 
highly pleased with the freedom of his remarks. — vr —. ame eatin = ar —— . es 
** I cannot believe him guilty,” said the governor, ae high pretensions—does not strive to inculcate any mora 

7 : virtues, or strike at the root of vice or folly ; but merely tries 

after a short reverie. ** And even should he be con- |, beguile you of a tedious hour or two, by hitting ofete 
victed of Popish practices, I can never forget that but of the fashionable absurdities that float ‘on the surface of 
for his intrepidity I had now been childless.” 
** It was certainly a most fortunate rescue for your absconds from his amiable wife in London, to run after the 
excellency’s daughter,”’ observed Van Dam. “* But French opera dancers in Paris; Lady Volatil follows, u 


the act might not have been altogether of so disinte- | disguise, detects all his schemes, and entraps him to Lon- 
don again, a reformed man. A view is thus presented 


rested a character as is generally imagined. It has ©° : 
of the two cities, besides the passage over the chan- 


nel—those famous twenty-one miles of water, that have 
been worth a thousand miles of land to England. The re- 


the governor. 
* A committal for further inquiry.” 
* Then he is lost!” returned Marshall, as he va- 


refined society. The plot is quite simple. Lord Volatil 


been intimated” —— 
“ I beg to be excused from listening to any such 


| intimation,” replied the governor, proudly. * And 80, ceding shores of France, the passage, the approaching 


gentlemen, if you please, we will change the subject.” shores of Dover, are all finely managed. Barry plays 
== Lord Volatil spiritedly, Mrs. Hilson Lady V. charmingly, 
and Mrs. Hackett, Rose, very agreeably. Mrs. Sharpe, as 

, Carolie, has not much opportunity for display; though the 
idea of the character is decidedly original, if not natural 
viz.a moral French fguranfe, who preaches, pirouettes, and 
won't receive presents. And then there is Hilson, who has 
a droll and amusing part, in which he is extremely droll and 
amusing ; and Barnes is dressed like a gentleman, and sings 
“ Bid me discourse,” the idea of which alone is enough to 
create a hearty laugh, and is, in fact, better than the thing 
itself. But Placide, as the French barber, Antoigne Hyp- 
polite Frisae, is the life and spirit of the whole. It is, in 
truth, a most inimitable performance. Tlacide appears to 








STANZA. 


Tur evening ray now trembles 

Upon the wide and troubled sea, 
Hlow sweetly it resembles 

The parting look which beamed on me: 
For till that ray shall waken, 

No light will shine on ocean's breast; 
Nor can I, while forsaken 

By that dear look of love, be blest! 


No more we roam delighted 

Through scenes we both too fondly love! 
But still, with hearts united, 

Affection’s sweetest power we'll prove ; 
For though the sea must sever 

Our forma, and sorrow’s tide we stem, 
Our thoughts still cling together, 

For fate has no control o'er them. 


character he has to play, so long as there is an opportunity 
for the least display of comic humour of any kind. Take 
| the sum total of talent exhibited by this gentleman in the 
course of six months, and we venture to say it will far ex- 





NEW-YORK THEATRICALS. 


ceed that of any other actor in this city, probably on this 
continent. Upon the whole, we cordially add our mite of 


PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. Biake.—Actors usually have it in their power to 
display the attractions of their bills, when the proceeds of 
dramatic entertainments are intended for their own bene- 





approbation in favour of London and Paris, and we hop: 
all New-York “ will go and see it.” 





BOWERY THEATRE. 


Damon AND Pyruias.—There is no tragedy of moden 


|, fits, in such a way to the public eye, as greatly to increase | production in which the action is more perfect, and the si 


the likelihood of having a numerous auditory. But there tuations better contrived, or susceptible of more effect, than 
are persons in a theatrical establishment who labour silent- in this. The story, related by Valerius Maximus, and fa 

ly and unseen for the accommodation of visiters, and the’ miliar to every schoolboy, is one of the deepest possible in 
effect of whose unremitted attentions are felt by all, without terest; and the delight of the spectator who witnesses th¢ 
being ascribed to the source whence they proceed, because drama is increased by the reflection that all the materia! 
it is in a great measure removed from observation. Such circumstances are true, and that the poet has done litt 

is the case with him to whose proposed benefit we desire more than select and arrange them. Of the two noble cha 

to call the public attention. There are few who visit racters whose friendship constitutes the subject, aad whos 
the Park who have not been benefitted by the politeness, names will go down in inseparable companionship to th 
urbanity, and assiduous attentions of Mr. Blake, the trea-. latest posterity, with those of Cicere and Atticus, of Taci 
surer ; and we cannot but hope that the frequenters of that tus and Pliny, of Pylades and Orestes, aud of Socrates and 
house may feel disposed to benefit him in turn, on Thurs- Antisthenes, it is diflicult to say which displayed the great 
day evening next, when we perceive an opportunity will be est share of magnanimity. The circumsiances, as amplifi 
adorded them for doing so. He does not play himself; but ed and exaggerated by the dramatist, are of a kind that 
1e has announced an agreeable and attractive bill, which heighten the moral grandeur of both: though the simp!|r 
we trust will really have a magnetic power on this occasion. , narration of facts, as found in the hatin author, we have 





us to grow better and better. It matters not what line of 
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named, cannot be perused without emotions of the warmest 
admiration being excited by the inviolable attachment, in- 
flexible virtue, and constancy of soul, which these noble 


“ brothers in the heart’ exhibited. } 


To whichever character, however, the greatest praise 
inay be due for magnanimity and nobleness, it is evident to 
to all who have ever witnessed or perused the production 


of Shiel, that Damon is the hero of the play, and that Py-' 
Two of the situations in which | 


thias is an inferior part. 
the latter is placed are of a kind that the poet might have 


rendered susceptible of the most beautiful histrionic illus- | 


iration and effect—the scene where Pythias is summoned 
from the altar by the news of the danger which had befallen 
Damon, and the agonizing conflict he is made to underge, 
when, in prison, as the hostage of his friend, he is paltered 
with by Dionysius, in the disguise of a priest, and urged by 
the wife he had just espoused, with all the eloquence that 
love and anguish could bestow, to save his life at the ex- 
pense of honour. But the poet has very properly slighted 
these incidents, in order not to interfere with the dignity 
and elevation of that which he intended should be his prin- 
cipal part; and Pythias being thus made subordinate to 
Damon in the dramatic situations of the piece, though quite 
his equal so far as his moral share in the action is regard- 
ed, is usually allotted to an actor of secondary powers. On 
the occasion to which we now advert, however, the public 
were invited to the theatre by the unusually attractive cast 
of the two principal tragedians of the country in the parts 
which we have spoken of, Mr. Cooper sustaining the cha- 
rvacter of the condemned disciple of Pythagoras, and Mr. 
Forrest that of the self-offered hostage. 

Of Mr. Cooper in Damon it would be wholly useless to 
speak. He has been so long before the public of this coun- 
try, and all the peculiarities and beauties of his style of act- 
ing have been so often discussed, and are so thoroughly un- 
derstood, that no remarks of ours would be likely to shed 
That his energies are 
The actor, 


any additional light on the subject. 
somewhat impaired by age cannot be denied. 
like all other men, feels the withering effect of time, and no 
ene expects that this veteran should exhibit, now “ that he 
is declined in the vale of years,” all the vigour and fire 
which characterized his earlier exhibitions. But, to adopt 
the language of Macbeth, though he is falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf, yet all those things which should accompa- 
ny old age, as honour, respect, observance, troops of friends, 
are still his own; and though the foliage of the histrionic 
oak may not now display all the greenness and freshness 
of its sommer luxuriance, yet it possesses an autumnal beau- 
ty that is still gazed on with testimonials of admiration by 
crowds of spectators. 

A critical analysis of Mr. Forrest's Pythias would like- 
His efforts in 
more arduous undertakings have been illustrated and dis- 
cussed wtth great freedom and latitude of critical comment; 


wise be superfiuous, for a different reason. 


sud he who can embody, with force and beauty, the loftiest | 


creations of Shakspeare’s mind, need expect to acquire but 


n MY EARLY LOVE. 


| My early love! My early love! 
And meet we thus at last? 

And is thy form, so matchless once, 
Now worn and fading fast? 

Alas! thy smiles and roseate bloom 
Are now for ever gone ; 

And dim those eyes which I so loved 
In youth, to look upon! 


My early love! My early love! 
It wrings my heart to see 
How much of sorrow and of toil 
Has been endured by thee! 
Alas! it suits net now to tell 
Of hours long past away, 
Nor of the love I bore thee then 
Which ne'er has known decay 


es == 


My early love! My early love! 
Thou wast not made for strife, 
And all unmeet was thy fair form 
To breast the storms of life. 
Ah! hadst thou through this wilderness 
But journeyed by my side, 
I would have shielded thee frow ill, 
Or in the effort—died! 


RAIN OUT OF A CLEAR SKY. 


In a work written after the manner of Alian, by an cle. 
gant scholar of the fifteeth century, we meet with the fol- 
lowing pretty story :—When Phalantus led his colony out 
of Sparta into the south of Italy, he consulted the oracle of 
Apollo, and was informed he should know the region he 
was to inhabit, by the fall of a plentiful shower out of a 
clear sky. Full of doubt and anxiety at this answer, and 
‘unable to meet with any who could interpret it for him, he 


took his departure, arrived in Italy, but could succeed in 
occupying no region, in capturing no city. This made 
him tall to considering the oracle more particularly, upon 
which he came to the conclusion that he had undertaken 
a foolish project, and that the gods meant to tell him so; for 
that a sky should beclear,and yet the rain fallout of it plen- 
tifully, now seemed to him a manifest impossibility. Tired 
with the anxious thoughts arising from this conclusion, he 
jaid his head ia the lap of his wife, who had come with him, 
and took such a draught of sleep, as the fatigue of sorrow 
is indulged with, like other toil. His wife loved him; and 
as he lay thus tenderly in her lap, she kept looking upon 
his face, till, thinking of the disappoimtment he had met with, 
and the perils he had still to undergo, she began to weep 
bitterly, so that the tears fell plentifully upon him, and 
awoke him. He looked up, and seeing those showers out 
of her eves, hailed at last the oracle with joy ; for his wife’s 
name was -Ethra, which signifies “‘ a clear sky; and thus 
he knew that he had arrived at the region where he was to 
settle. The next night he took Tarentum, which was the 
greatest city of those parts; and he and his posterity reigued 
in that quarter of Italy, as you may see in Virgil 


I'D BE A POETTSs. 


a trifling augmentation of fame by persovating the subor- | 


dinate hero of a subordinate poet. After th. mariner has 


circumnavigated the globe, it would be misplaced for the | 


tustorian to dwell with minuteness on his skill in overcom- 
tng the difficulties of a petty voyage; and, in like manner, 
he who has worn with credit the armour of Richard, and 
~uccessfully encountered the supernatural phantoms in 
Macbeth, adds but little to his achievements, by exhibiting 
the moral beauty of the friendship and confiding honour of 
Pythias. 

It is due to this great actor, however, to say, that the 
character has never before been sustained on our boards 
with such correctness and effect; and that, in parts of it, 
the intention of the poet to make it secondary to Damon 
was wholly frustrated, by the judicious and masterly man- 
ner in which it was played. The conclusion of the third 
ict, in particular, was given with a degree of effect of which 
we had not the slightest idea that it was susceptible; and 
tle repeated rounds of applause which burst simultaneous- 
ty from the audience, on the falling of the curtain, evinced, 
‘a a manner not to be misinterpreted, the feelings of appro- 
bation and delight that the scene had occasioned. 


The minor parts were wretchedly sustained. We should 


express our opinion of two or three of them at length, did 
our limits permit; but notwithstanding want of room, we 
fannot conclude without a favourable mention of Mrs. 
Young and Mrs. Hughes, who did themselyes much credit 
Ju the parts of Hermione and Calanthe. 


| 


I'd be a poetess gifted with song, 
Ranging the valley, the hill, and the grove ; 
And, as I wandered the woodlands among, 
W aking the echoes to music and love 
Beauty and honours to some may belong, 
Some the bright sunshine of glory may prove 
I'd be a poetess gifted with song, 
Waking the echoes to music and love. 


I'd have a dear little isle of my own, 
Free from the blights and the tempests of life ; 
Love in the midst should establish his throne, 
*Splendent with hope and with happiness rife 
I would leave beauty and honours alone, 
Beauty and honours but lead us to strife ; 
I'd be a poetess placed on a throne, 
’Splendent with hope and with happiness rife. 


Far from the world, from its joys and its fears 
Thus would I live in my own little isle ; 


Zephyr should kiss them away with a smile. 


Wealth her proud palaces vainly uprears, 
Splendour and wealth seldom come without guile ; 
I'd be a poetess deeming such tears 
Life's richest dowry, so Love wept the while 





HOPE. 


| 
| 
i 
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: is of i i | ; 
Sh | Supe is o® owaiing Grom, | ed Junius Unmasked. The writer attempts to prove that 


A false, misguiding, dazzling beam, | 
That leads the heart, by her betrayed, | 
Still deeper, through affliction’s shade 


And if the summer-rose woke amid tears, j 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


|| The Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems.—By William 
and Mary Howitt 


| A POETICAL quaker is the most carious object im nature o1 
art. Poetry deals in fervid impulses, in ornament, in pas 
| sion, in lofty imagination, in wanton fancy, and in splendid 
| diction—and its love is for colours and odours, pomps, pa 
| geants, and regalities. It is occasionally addicted to soli- 

tude and lonely musing, and, so far, it may be a quakerish 
| art; but that, in its other aspects, poetry should be courted 
| by any ofthe prim, sober, self-possessed, yea-and-nay, for 
| mal Society of Friends, appears to us to be an anomaly 
more than usually strange. Yet the present volume, if we 
| are rightly informed, is the production of two quakers—a 
brother and sister, we believe—and, oddly enough, it is cha- 
racterized more by the elegances than by the austerities of 
We should like, of all things, to hear the 
| Howitts read their own verses, and to ascertam how the 
| sectarian tone would harmonize with the fine sonnets on 
| Tyre, and the delicate lyric to the Nightingale. We should 

also be glad if they would state tm their next work—and we 


| 
| 
| 


the muses 


hope they will live to publish many more—what lines are 
the production of William, and what of Mary ; for we take 
great interest in Mary, and cherish a littl tenderness tc 
wards her, though we hnow not whether she is young o1 
old. We trust, however, that the former is the fact; though 
if it be so, there is some danger that she may take alarm at 
our admiration. She must allow us, nevertheless, to say 
what we think ; namely, that she is a sweet and accomplish 
ed poetess, and, in our estimation, comes next to Mrs 
Hemaus 

The present volume, indeed, is full of bright and original 
thoughts, expressed in graceful language The principal 
poem is founded on fact, and records the heroism and hu 
manity of William and Catherine Mompesson, during the 
depopulation of Evan by the plague Among the lesser 
poems, we were delighted by an ode to the Nightingale, an 
some stanzas entitled “Surrey in Captivity.” That the 
memory of gallant Surrey, the pride of knighthood, the 
courtly lover, and the gay exemplar of fashion, should be 
wept over by a quaker, in strains of such gracetul lamenta 
tion, is a singular thing im literature The following are 
the three opening stanzas, and we think the reader wil 


agree with us that they are full of melody and colow 


‘Twas a May morning, and the joyous sun 

tose o'er the city in its proud array 

As though he knew the month of flowers begun 

And came, bright vested, for a holiday ; 

} On the wide river barge and vessel lay, 
Each with its pennon floating in the ¢ 
And garlands hung in honour of the May, 
Wreathed round the masts, or o’er the furled sai! 

Or scattered on the deck, as fancy might prevail 





And quick on every side were busy feet, 

Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro, 

Bands of young dancers gathering in the strect 

And, ever and anon, apart and low, 

Was heard of melody the quiet flow, 

As some musician tuned his instrument, 

And practised o’er his part for mask or show ; 

And dames and maidens o'er their threshold bent, 
And scattered flowers about, that a sweet perfume lent 


From every church the merry bells rung out 
| The gay parades were thronging every squat 
With flaunting banner, revelry and shout; 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear; 
Now loud, then softened; and in that low air 
Came on the listener's ear the regular tread 
Of the gay multitude. The brave, the fair 

Passed on ; the high-born, and the lowly bred 
All, for one little day, a round of pleasure led 





LITERARY MEMORANDA. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey, have in press Bishop 
Heber’s Travels in India. A volume of Poems by the same 
gifted and exemplary prelate is soon to be published by 
them.—The American edition of Arnotte’s Elements ot 


| Physics is delayed until a copy of the second edition, which 
| is announeed in London, shall be received.—Cooper, the 
| novelist, is residing in London. 


His new work is shortly 
to appear.—A work has just been published in Boston, call 


Lord George Sackville was the author of the celebrated let 
ters which appeared under that signature 
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| which a knowledge of the ¢ coast would have empow- NMistened to the music of brook and bird which gushed 

‘ered it to escape. ‘Tell me why I am plunged into) jon every side. I passed by the lordly Hudson, as it 
| a world of evil like this, where virtue is little shelter |broke upon me at intervals, as I turned by a jutting 
|| from anguish—where the best are frequently, in the|/hill, or caught a glimpse of it through the shady 
| common course of circumstances, drawn away from ||trees. A few vessels were gliding down with the tide, 
innocence and whelmed in destruction, without pos-| which lapsed along without a ripple; and the mist, 
sessing the power to control their fate—and where, gradually ascending from the opposite banks, soften- 
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THE LITTLE GENIUS. 





THE LAST NUMBER. 











when the mother watches the face of her infant, who) ed the ruggedness of the Weehawken cliffs, and im- 
| smiles in its little careless dream, her eyes are mois-| parted to the whole landscape an air of quiet repose, 


| tened with tears, as she reflects upon the temptations | and enchanting beauty, which belong only to the 





Farewell, a long farewell !—Shakspeare. 
E i] 


Tur. Little Genius came to me the other evening, | 
while I was ruminating, according to my custom, in 
my obscure apartment. There was no light in the 
room, except what fell from the moon and the few 
large stars which her radiance allowed to be visible. 
As my eye almost unconsciously travelled over the 


quiet scene around, and the broad and brilliant sheet, 


of heaven which extended itself above my head, while 
a melancholy train of ideas was stealing into my 
mind, the Genius, announcing his approach by the 
same signs by which his very first visit had been pre- 
ceded, stood before me. 

** The seriousness of the present time, and the sad- 
ness into which I perceive you have fallen, accord 
well with the design which brings me again before 


morning. 
* All this,” I said to myself, *‘ seems indeed the 


it must meet, and the miseries it must inevitably en- 
dure? They say the world was made for man ; but, | 
lin the regulation of it, where are his feelings consult- | creation of wisdom and love: there is beauty and fit- 
ed more than those of the adder which he treads into the | ness in it. But where shall we find a scene of human 
earth, or the insect which annoys him in his evening | character contributing so beautifully to general per- 
walk ? How often are his noblest sentiments tainted | fection? I thought of his enterprises, his govern- 
and destroyed, his best hopes blasted, his highest en-| ment, his religion—the history of his generations 
deavours after knowledge and virtue baffled, by the passed before me in melancholy succession, and I 
capricious principal which shapes the destiny of, turned away in shame from the rebuking loveliness 
men !—and you yourself have often displayed to me of the morning, and regretted that | was a man.” 
the recklessness of wasted feeling, and the gloom of | “ It is certain,’ observed the Genius, ‘that man 
| disappointed affection. When I cast my eyes abroad, has strangely abused the power over himself with 
and trace men through their various lives—when I) which nature has gifted him. But you can scarcely 
behold multitudes engaged in cheating, abusing, and | determine in what degree this hafmonizes with the 
murdering each other—when I see “minds, which | system of divine government. ‘That there is a God, 


you. J come to say—farewell.” {| might have been expanded into greatness and elevated | is proclaimed through all nature. That he is pow- 
In the absence of many of the pleasures which into fame, grovelling in ignorance and clinging to) erful and benevolent, we may also learn by studying 
most other young men enjoy, I had accustomed my- |error, passing all the years of their existence in cut-| his works; for whatever bears the marks of contri- 
self to seek a great portion of my amusement in the’ jting cloth, in measuring tape, in mingling in the || vance tends towards the happiness of his creatures; 
company of the Genius, and in relating the objects | quarrels of their fellow-creatures for pay—when I|!and the evil, both of the moral and physical world, 
which his mirror had presented. It was, therefore, count how many are acting under the mask of hy po- | seems rather the result of accident than of intention. 
with a feeling of grief as well as surprise, that 1) crisy, and how many in the delirwm of passion—| The arrangement by which the vegetable world rises 
|| when my mind embraces all the great and busy scene around you, and by which the wintry fields silently 
‘assume the lovely garment of the spring, cannot be 
|ascribed to any other cause than that of a deliberate 
system of wisdom in a pre-existing Power ; but that 
a wind arises to bend a tree from its roots, or a frost 


} 
| lingers behind the winter, by which the fruit is in- 


heard him speak of separation. 

“I have often imagined,” I replied, after a mo- | which is moving upon the dusty surface of this world, 
inent’s hesitation, “that it was my destiny, in this||[ am mortified, I am frightened, I am bewildered, 
world, to be peculiarly wretched. Whether it con- | amid emotions of wonder, of sorrow, and of shame.” 
sists in the weakness of my own reason, or the habi- |) “TI cannot enlighten you on a subject which must 
tual indulgence of my own feeling—or whether, in-| ever be incomprehensible to mortals ; and in the mys- 
deed, it has pleased the Power by which the universe | | tery which envelopes it, men will ever mistake sha- || jjured ina particular district, cannot be adduced as an 
is governed, to lead me over a path beset with un-| ‘dows for reality, and form what theories they please, || argument to prove that any misery is intended, or 
wonted mortifications, and overshadowed with deep-| even as the child finds in the clouds resemblances to! that any pain is suffered, which does not rise necessa- 
er gloom, I cannot determine; but this has ever | the places where it has played, the people it has} rily from the very organization of things. ‘The errors 
seemed to me a state of repeated disappointment. 1'! loved, or the images which its own fancy has form-!/of a mind which bases its conclusions upon a narrow 
have even fancied, that the brightness of my early | ed. But the volume of nature is full of sweet les-|| view, and partial knowledge of its subject, may be 
life has no other effect upon me than to render the | sons, which have nothing in them of malevolence or illustrated in the common incidents of the day, and 
contrast of my present feelings more dark, and the) misery. The earth on which you tread, is too beau-) may teach us humility in adopting opinions against 
consciousness of my present impotence more de-| tiful to have sprung from any other than a Being who the justice of Providence. You are mortified at 
grading. The world has been to me like an over-| delights in joy, and who lavishes blessings which | the little your race has accomplished. You pe- 
loaded tree inthe autumn. My youth beheld it bend-|!touch the soul of man with heavenly sensations—| ruse history with feelings of horror. But you should 
ing beneath the weight of exuberant foliage and fra- || which reveal hidden springs of pleasure, and unfold ‘recollect, that you are reading only the most extra- 
grant fruit, Wooing my grasp with its rich and dainty | new capacities for happiness. If there is much pain, | ordinary events. History presents the character of 
colouring ; ; but, as I advanced, it has lost, leaf by leaf, ' you cannot deny there is also much bliss.” |, men in a strong light, and you observe nations in 
and tinge by tinge, till the chill wind whistles only), ‘Itisthis very mixture,” I replied, * which bewil-| peculiar situations. Public like 
through its hee and rugged branches. And, now || ders me, and which appears as if we were subjected whirlpools, which draw within their influence men 
that I have learned to love you, and to await your | to the influence of two beings. If life were a cont:- unprepared to oppose, and who are consequently 
coming with anticipations of pleasure, | am to be) nual scene of wo, and the earth a mere desert, | thrown into unnatural attitudes, and violent disorder, 
berett even of your company, and left utterly alone.” | could conclude that we were indeed labouring under by the necessity of acting in their novel situation. It 

**T leave you,” said the Genius, “ because there the displeasure of its Author, and sink into despair | is not from such scenes that you must judge human 
is no longer any necessity for my presence. You are) without an effort. But now I cannot.—In the gloomi-| nature, nor human happiness; for, during these ad- 
emerging from the weaknesses and the privileges of est depths of sorrow, some feeling will steal across) ventures, which embrace, comparatively speaking, 
youth, and must fling aside all which can impede my mind—some voice will reach into my soul—some | but few individuals, the great mass of mankind are 
your progress through life; and you will soon learn. occurrence vibrate upon my unstrung heart, by which, thrown into the shade, and pass away into oblivion. 
at once to observe with a careful eye what passes J am awakened again to hope, and often again to be) You must no more seek there for the happiness of 
around, and to look into the changes of your own disappointed. Physical nature is enchanting. Irode | which you deplore the loss, than you would go upon 
mind. It is there you are to exert your industry |out the other morning, just as the sun was lifting his the high road, or upon the agitated sea, for the peace 
and exercise your talents; and you will never be more great circle in the east, and flinging life and glory which dwells in the domestic circle. Turn your ey: 
likely to acquire a vigorous constitution, both men- | over all things. Iwas alone. There was no cloud from the contemplation of the gloomy side, and re 
tal and bodily, than when abandoned to your own jin the heavens, and the earth teemed with the deli-| flect how many virtuous and happy beings there ar 
discretion, and compelled to depend upon yourself.” ||cious charms of spring. The trees were profusely whom history has never known, and who are far be- 

** But since [ am to see you no more, at least satis- | adorned with blossoms ; here a field blushed with de-, yond your own circle of acquaintance; and how many 
fy me upon one or two subjects, which my own expe-' licate crimson, and yonder it was spread with snowy are there, too, with whom you have mingled, and 
rience has not yet enabled me to comprehend. My white; the grass carpeted the meadows with deep | whom you admire and love ? Admit into your sage 
mind is agitated with hopes and fears, and I fre- | green, and burst out in rich tufts by the road side; calculations the frolics of childhood—the familiar in 
quently apprehend that it will be driven to some!) and as my horse's hoof dashed off the dew-drops from. cidents of home—the pleasant hopes which no mil- 
gloomy and awful conclusion, which might be avoid- | grass and flower, and trod upon the many-coloured dew has blighted—the deep affections, subsisting like 
ed by friendly interposition; like a vessel tossed upon | leaves with which the light breeze of the night had ‘some electric agent through society, not the less yn 
4 strange ocean, and wrecked against rocks, from. scattered my path, I breathed in fragrant odours, and..erful, because not every dav excited, and which : 
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growing up into health and vigour, spreading their 
immeasurable branches through the world, and bind-| 
ing fast the wide structure of human communities, 
hopes, enterprises, and feelings, even as the stem and | 
fibres distribute themselves through the leaf, ensuring 
its strength, and enriching it with nourishment from 
earth and air. Will you cease to admire the exquisite 
machinery by which the tree lifts up its branches, 
and puts forth its annual gift of flower and fruit, be- 
cause one leaf has been loosened by the breeze, and | 
has found its way to your feet?” 

**] should be blind,” answered I, * to do so.” | 

“Then cease to agitate yourself with doubts of | 
your Creator's wisdom. Though he has not reveal- | 
ed to you all the secrets of his design, he has disco- | 
vered enough to establish his wisdom, power, and 
love. Let the atheist enjoy his desolate freedom of 
opinion, and the misanthrope brood over the cares of 
life; but, in whatever part of the world your destiny | 
leads you, you may find joy and consolation, both in| 
yourself and in the things around you. While vou | 
plough the blue ocean, or mingle with the strangers 
of foreign climes, you will bear about with you the| 
seeds of joy and sorrow ; and as you plant, so shall 
you reap. I do not bid you look into the mirror for, 
the last time—for I have shown you nothing more 
than observation will always enable you to distinguish | 
in the course of life—but I shall never again present | 
vou with objects out of the ordinary course of occur- | 
rence; and, instead of depending upon me to read! 
the moral, you must hereafter discover it yourself. | 
The glass will present you a sight more grateful | 
than the enchantients of spring, even when enhanced | 
by the magic of the morning.” 

The ocean was before me, with its huge black | 
waves heaving and dashing under the aspect of a 
stormy sky. In the midst of their fury I distinguish- | 
ed a vessel, which the tempest had deprived of masts || 
and rudder, and reduced to a mere wreck. The deck i 
was crowded with the crew and passengers in the ut- 
most coafusion, and seemingly abandoned to despair. | 
The ship rose and fell, rolling fearfully upon the 
swelling billows, which frequently swept over her 
with appalling violence. The heavens were black 
with heavy clouds, and the glances ef lightning dis-! 
played with fearful distinctness a line of pointed rocks, 
which threatened the destruction of allon board. In 1 
this extremity, the Genius called my attention to the | 
conduct of those involved in this danger. Some ran | 
shrieking to and fro, without any effort to save them- | 
selves, and were borne away by the surges, which 
sometimes overwhelmed the ship; some, yielding 
every hope, sprang overboard of their own accord, 
ind went down into the fathomless ocean. There 
was one, however, who, preserving his presence of 
mind, sought out the best means of escape. He se- 
jected a piece of broken timber, to which he attach- || 
ed himself, and, with a kind of staff in his hand to 
assist his strength, he committed himself to the waters. 
His danger was great, but his courage was greater. 
[he waves raged with fearful force, and often he 
seemed on the brink of ruin; but he clung to his 
spar, and guided himself along through the con- 
jlicting elements, till, after long and repeated exer- 
tions, he reached the beach. As he did so, the air 
srew lighter, the clouds seemed breaking away, the 
wind sunk down into a harmless breeze, a stream of 
sunshine fell upon the scene, and breaks of blue bright || 
sky appeared in different parts of the heavens. The | 
weary adventurer rested himself upon a rock, and, || 
ifter gaziug in vain for the ship, or those who had 
once been its inhabitants, he beld his way along a 
path that wound through the forest, and disappear- , 
ed from my view. 








** Here, master student,” said the Genius, * you 
have my parting lesson: it is perseverance and cou-, 


rage in meeting the dangers of life. When the waves 
of fortune rage, and the sky is shadowed with clouds, 
never yield to despair; but await the moment when 
the sun shall shine, and the blue sky again cheer 
your bosom. Farewell. The situation which I hold 
forbids too much communication with mortals like 
you; but I shall often hover near you; and if, in 
yielding to an evil temptation, you experience an un- 
usual pang, or if, in the performance of a ‘irtuous 
action, your heart brightens with a keen and unal- 


loyed pleasure, you may ascribe it to the influence of 


the Little Genius.” F. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO Cc. E. Ss. 


Say not this world must ever be 

A lone and dreary waste to thee 

Hast thou no parent—sister—friend, 

On whom thy pensive glance may bend? 
These sure were for thy sadness sad, 
And these rejoiced when thou wert glad 
Oh, yes! thou hast one answering eye 
And kindred heart to feel thy sigh 


Though Love's warm heart may not be thiac 
Friendship may prove a balm divine, 

Of soft, participating power 

To sooth and bless life's transient hour ; 
Her holy smile will paint the bliss 

Of promised worlds, and sweeten this 

Thus doubly blest, earth need not be 

A lone and dreary waste to thee. 


‘Tis not in pleasure’s mazy round, 

The home of peace and joy are found ; 

The heart on waves of folly tost, 

Too soon must mourn its treasures lost ; 

The look of love can ne'er be thine, 

From heartless crowds at fashion’s shrin« 

Then turn thy tearful eyes above, 

For “ God ts heaven, and heaven is love.” Canotine, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SINGLE MAN, 


No. 1. 








INTRODUCTOBY. 

D. Pedro.—I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love 

Bene.—W ith anger, with sickness, with hunger, my lord ; 
but not with love. 

D. Pedro.—Well, as time shall try: in time the savage 
bull doth bear the yoke. 

Bene.—The savage bull may ; but if ever the sensible Be- 
nedick bear it, pluck off the bull's horns, and set them in 
my forehead; and let me be vilely painted, and in such 
great letters as are used when they write—Here is a horse 
to hire; let them signify under my sign—Zlcre is Bencdick, 
the married man! 

In England, memoirs, biographies, confessions, re- 
collections, and reminiscences, are the order of the 
day. Formerly it was thought necessary, in that coun- 
try, to wait until a man was dead, before the history 
of his good and bad deeds was given to the world; 
and the friend upon whom the office of biographer 
devolved, was considered as incurring a serious and 
delicate responsibility in the undertaking. Then a 
few individuals, not having the fear of the reviewers 
before their eyes, and disregarding the wholesome 
exainple which had been given by their predecessors, 
and perhaps a little stimulated by the desire of know- 
ing what posterity would say about them, permitted 
some good-natured, kind-hearted friend, to give to 
the public the particulars of a life not yet brought to 
aclose. This was certainly an improvement on the 
former process; but still there was another step want- 
ing to give the last finish, and make the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection. This was soon accomplished 
by some confident individual, who, unwilling to wait 
for the meed of fame, which he was certain posterity 
would bestow, until the turf was freshening over him, 
rind equally disinclined to trouble a friend in the mat 


| ter, boldly ventured forward as the herald and trum- 
peter of his own achievements. And, after all, why 
is not this the most proper course? Who can judge 
so accurately of the motives that actuate an indivi- 
dual, as himself? Who can so well discover the con- 
catenation of causes which led to a given result, as he 
who was behind the curtain, and pulled the wires? 
And why should a squeamish notion of modesty, pre- 
vent truth from going abroad at any time? 

I know of but one plausible objection to this course, 
and that is, the irresistible temptation which a man, 
who is the hero of his own story, has to suppress all 
the little peccadilloes and errors of his career, lest, 
after all, he should lessen himself in the estimation 
of the public, and be disappointed in that admiration 


, and applause he so ardently desires. But where is the 
| professed historian—the man who will bestow all his 


*tediousness upon your worship’’—who is not under 
the same bias ?—who has not selected some favourite 
character, to whose aggrandizement all things else 
ire made subservient ?—who has not some favourite 
cause which he is advocating, and to the advance 
ment of which the establishinent of truth is a seconda 
ry consideration ? 

I acknowledge I used to think differently, and in 
the reckless days of my boyhood considered the bulky 
tomes of the historian as so much law and gospel, 
but a little more acquaintance with the ways of the 
world, with mankind, and their prejudices, has con 

' vinced me, that Hume, Robertson, and Lingard, are 
deserving of about as much confidence and credence 
as the dreams of the alchymists, the visions of philo 
sophical perfectibility, or the travels of the renowned 

If 1 must have history, give me such his- 

tory as Scott's novels. Ivanhoe, Kennilworth, Old 

Mortality, and Waverly, are, in my opinion, more 

correct delineations of the times they profess to de 
scribe, than the stately narratives of Hume, or th 


Gulliver! 


apocryphal statements of Lingard. 

But to return from what may be considered a di 
cression, the present fashionable mode of writing may 
be considered a modest way of eulogizing one’s self, 
an allowable method of indulging in the garrulity of 
age ; and from the dignified Bishopof Llandaff, down 
through ranks of statesmen, patriots, soldiers, poets, 
and players, to the fiddler Kelly, all are mad with 
the desire of telling the world something of the most 
important personages in it—themselves. No man, in 
these days, is contented to die until he has bequeathed 
to posterity a volume of one of the various classes 
before mentioned; ov if not able to string together a 
sufficient quantity of anecdotes, literary twaddle, and 
political nonsense, to make a volume, sits down con 
tented with a fifteen column article in Blackwood, or 
the New Monthly, the National Gazette, or the Ne 
York Mirror. 

For my part I know no reason why a 
should be excluded from the class of literary wiflers, 
or be prohibited the enviable privilege of narrating 
“the most remarkable passages” in his life. With 
your leave, Mr. Morais, I shall assert the right—first, 
merely premising that I am actually what I profess 
to be, a single man—that I am between thirty-five 


ngle man 


and thirty-six years of age—that Ihave a decent pro 
perty in the funds, and have lived in both city and 
country: besides, what may with others be considered 
of greater consequence, have crossed the Atlanti 

thrice, and viewed the dingy metropolis, and tasted 
the roast beef of Old England. Thus much of a pre 

liminary statement I have deemed it necessary to 
make, in order to prevent my reader from was 


his time in a thousand useless conjectures concern 


ting 
’ 


ing my worthy elf; and shall now, without delay, 


proceed with my wvarrative. 

I was sitting ove afternoon in a musing attitude, 
gently reclined in my easy-chair, quietly puffing out 
few whiffs of the 


best sweet-scented segar. my { 
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elevated upon iny writing-table to a level with my | caution, I will acknowledge to you, that I was in’ 
head, and enjoying some of those glorious visions and hopes it would have proved ‘ dearest. 1 according- | 
delightful reveries, in which, at such an hour, I am! ly placed the paper in every possible light-—-examined | 
so prone to indulge; when I heard a slight rap at the | it with a magnifier—but in vain. I at last bethought | 


annem 3 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





| 


The next Volume.—Continually desirous of deserving 
the extensive patronage which the Mirror already receives 


door, and, without introduction or periphrasis, in walk- 
ed my friend Robert Allison. 

Robert is one of my cronies. We were born and bred 
in the same neighbourhood, obtained our education 
at the same schools, entered the same course of mer 


cantile employment, and, alike, have obtained a de- | 


cent competency. ‘To me he appears like a brother, 
nor have I any reason to doubt his undeviating friend- 
ship for me, though I have at sundry times seen him 
rather inclining to envy, when good customers have 


taken off my hands various bags and bales of mer-| 


chandize, leaving the needful therefor; while his 
well-filled warehouses were, for the time, overlooked 


or passed by. Be this as it may, I was always happy 


to see him, and rousing myself, I emerged from the 


fragrant wreaths which curled around my head, and 
taking his hand, gave him a freemason’s grip with my 
dexter. ‘There is one thing I have omitted to men- 
tion, but which it may be presumed was not without 
its influence in more closely cementing our friend- 
ship, and that was, we were both bachelors; and not- 
withstanding we had some fearful misgivings on the 
subject, especially when one and another of our young 
and gay female acquaintances died to us, by entering 
into marriage bonds with some less reluctant, or more 
fortunate lovers; yet we prided ourselves not a little 
on our independence, and the special good luck which 
had so long kept us from the noose. 
for a moment supposed that this was because we were 
contemners of the fair. No, far from it—we were then 
most ardent admirers; and it was because we felt the 
difficulty of selecting from among so much that was 
biight, and fair, and lovely, that we had hitherto noi 
been able to choose, or decide at all. 


As f took Robert's hand, f perceived that he looked || 


unusually serious, and concluded that some unfortu- 
nate piece of intelligence, with regard to trade, had 
produced such an elongation of his usually smiling 
face. 

* What has happened to you, my good fellow?” I 
inquired.—** You look as if you had received informa- 
tion that the Manhattan had failed.” 

** Nothing has occurred in trade,” he answered with 
composure; * but I feel that I am growing old.” 

I looked at him with surprise. 

* Admitting you are, is thata thing to make aman 
look as though the world had forsaken him?” I said. 
* And have you lived so long without learning that 
truth until to-day?” 

I might have known it hefore,” he answered, “ but 
this day I have felt it. Read this letter.” 

Thus saying, he handed me an open letter, which 
I instantly saw was from Fanny Bradford, a favourite 
sirl of his, who had a few months before removed to 
Philadelphia, and with whom he had maintained a 
correspondence, more, as 1 supposed, from fashion, 
than feeling. I looked it over, but saw nothing to 
create the impression which it had evidently pro 
duced on the mind of my friend, and remarked as 
nuch as [ gave it back to him. 


* You have then overlooked this place,” said Ro- 


bert, pointing toa spot where an erasure of the beau- | 


tiful Italian hand had been made, and another word 
substituted in lieu of the one originally written. 

** I certainly did not notice it,” I answered; “ but 
what that erasure has to do with your being old, I can- 
not conjecture.” 

Twill tell you,” said Robert, with a gravity which 
appeared imperturbable. “ I saw an erasure had been 
made, and the word * constant’ used to fill up the 
vacancy. My curiosity was roused to know what was 
the word struck out: for since I well knew Fanny's 


me of the tincture of galls, and applying some of the | and of increasing, as largely as is in our power, the interest 
liquid with a sponge, 1 found no difficulty in decy- | of the paper, we are now effecting arrangements by which 


Let it not be! 


phering it.” 
| * Well, and after all this trouble, what did you find | 
| she had written?” 
“Why, I found,” replied Robert, “ that instead of | 
writing ‘ dearest,’ or even * constant,’ at first, the word 
‘old’ was fairly written; but afterwards struck out, | 
| and * constant’ introduced.” 
| 
? 
right. 
| Well, my dear sir, now you have made such a 
"discovery, what course do you intend to pursue?” I 
| inquired. . | 
* ] intend to get married!” he answered went 
| hesitation. 
Had ke said that he was going to end his life, 
|with the rope, or the razor, I should not have been! 
|more surprised, or more firmly convinced that my 
‘friend was deranged. 
| Robert, you are crazed, or will soon be so,” said) 








for his unhappy state, though I was forced to think 1 
never saw him look more deliberate and rational in| 
limy life. 
| expected you would think so,” answered Ro- 
bert, smiling at my expression of sorrow; “ and if 
|marrying a charming girl—for such you will acknow- 
ledge Fanny to be—will constitute insanity, so be it, 
|f am determined to make the experiment.” 
“ Whether Fanny will or no?” said I, for [ con- 
fess I felt somewhat scandalized at the unceremoni-| 





jous leave he was taking of the fraternity of single) 
|| men. 
* 1 think I am sufficiently acquainted with that 
‘lovely cirl,” replied Robert, “ to know the estimate | 
she will put upon the offer I shall make her, and be- 
lieve I shall not be disappointed.” 
** Wishing you all success in your new speculation, 
and happiness in the result, f shall hope,” said I, * to) 
''be made early acquainted with your prospects.” 
“ You may depend on being duly advised,” was) 
Robert’s answer, savouring strongly of the techno-! 
logy of the counting-room. * I shall leave here tor | 
| Philadelphia this afternoon ;”’ and again offering his 
hand, he bade me farewell. j 
| "There goes a good fellow, as deep in the mire as, 
‘he can wade,” said I, as Robert left the apartment; | 
| the noose is as surely, and as fatally on his neck, as) 
if Domine Tietogether had already got over his 
|* dearly beloved,’ and was on the verge of the 
‘Amen. Thus thinking, and not without quite a 
feeling of commiseration and pity for his fate, I re- 


7 


sumed ny chair and my pipe, and was soon deeply 
engaged in a new train of cogitations. Q. 





LINES 
FROM THE ITALIAN 
In yonder grove of myrtle straying 
I saw a damsel and a child, 
Ivy on his frolic brow was playing, 
Her cheeks were pale, her looks were wild 


Oft as he culled the dewy flowers, 
His playtul gambols she forbid, 
And as he roved to distant bowers, 
Ifis steps controlled, his wanderings chid 


Time passed away on airy pinion, 
When lo! I met the nymph alone 
The child had fled her barsh dominion 

Aud hopeless she was left to roam : 


ee 


lo learn the damsel’s name I strove, 
And his who shunned her prying eye 
rhe truant child I found was Love, 
Lhe weeping mourner, Jealousy 


I could hardly refrain from laughing at him out-| 


|we shall add great attractiveness to the next volume, and 
render it, we are confident, equal to any journal on a simi- 
‘lar plan in the English language. As soon as these ar- 
\rangements shall have been consummated, our readers 


| will be informed of them. We are pleased to state that 


||we are daily receiving subscriptions to take date from the 


ensuing volume, and shall, therefore, be obliged to publish 
an immense edition next year. 


New Music.—Having procured a new font of type foi 
the purpose, we shall occasionally present the readers of thc 
| Mirror with such new pieces of music as may deserve, on 
account of the beauty of their composition, to be preserv- 
ed in the pages of a miscellany devoted to literature and 
the fine arts. Our patrons cannot fail to be pleased with 
the catch, by Parry, which will be found in the present 
number, As a taste for music has been so generally 
awakened in this community, we have willingly yielded to 
‘the suggestion of some of the most intelligent of our lady 
‘readers, in making this addition to our plan, and we are well 
| persuaded that it will prove acceptable to all our friends. 


i 7 ; i —_ . ‘ss Aan 4 >} wt 
|I, taking his hand, with a deep feeling of sympathy || The Liltle Genius.—Our correspondent F. being about 


to leave the United States, has, at our request, concluded 
his Little Genius, These numbers, notwithstanding they 
have “won golden opinions from all! sorts of people,” hav« 
| generally been hastily written at our own desk, and often 
sent to press with scarcely any revision. We thank him 
sincerely for the assistance he has always afforded us, and 
|for his promise to contribute frequently, from the foreign 
, parts where his destinies may lead him, to the pages of the 
| Mirror, and * fo no other work.” There are few readers ot 
this paper who do not warmiy admire the genius, taste, and 
knowledge of nature, displayed in the effusions to which 


| we advert; but the hasty and unpremeditated offsprings ot 


his pen can convey but an inadequate idea of the brillian 
cy and maturity of intellectual endowments, the integrity 
and nobleness of character, and the moral worth of him, 
from whose gifted mind these essays have emanated. May 
prosperous breezes waft him, which ever way he directs his 
course, safely and pleasantly over the ocean of life. 

National Academy of Arts and Design.—The third an- 
nual exhibition of this Institution is highly creditable to the 
Academy. The pictures are numerous, and a large majo 
rity of them entitle the artists to decided commendation, 
Our limits will only permit a hasty notice of some of thc 
principal ones, ai the present time; but we may, perhaps 
resume the subject. 

Among the portraits, that of the White Plume, No. 40, by 
C. Inghain, is the most attractive. 


It is the likeness of a 
beautiful female, and the artist has done full justice to the 
subject. The tints are admirably harmonized and blended 
the light and shade finely disposed, and the effect is that of 
life. The eyes, in particular, have a glassy brightness and 
rotundity, that make it diflicult to believe them mere painted 
counterfeits ; the spectator can almost see them move, and 
reads in them an expression of thought, a light of soul, that 
the pencil has seldom succeeded in mimicking so closely. 
There is a defect in the shadowing of the little finger, which 
gives it, at the first glance, the appearance of being broken ; 


' and this trivial blemish, like the minutest speck on a snowy 


surface, is obvious to every observer, on account of the 
symmetry and beauty of every other part of the picture. 

There are eight other portraits by the same excellent 
artist, all of them good, and some of great merit; but nonce 
so pleasing as that of the White Plume. 

The next portrait which we shall notice is that of Henry 
C, Pratt, Esq. of Boston, (No. 124,) by himself. The light 
and shade of this picture are truly adinirable. The specta: 
tor can scarcely persuade himself that the light on the facc 

;and breast does not fall on them through a window, but is 
the result of art; and that the shadow of the nose, the brow 
the hair, the lips, e¢ cetera, is not caused by the actual pro- 
jection of those features. There is no other portrait in the 
exhibition that deserves to be compared with this in the re- 
spect which we have mentioned; none that stands so bold 
ly out from the canvas. Between the neck and the cravat 
the intervening space is so skilfully shaded that one is al 
most inclined to thrust his Ginger in it, to test whether tha; 











as 
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ean be a deception which looks so like reality. There is a 
landscape composition by the same artist, No. 120; but this 
is of greatly inferior merit. 

H. Inman has a number of new works in this exhibition, 
the most of which reflect great credit on his pencil. His 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Wallack, particularly of the for- 


iner, deserve high praise, both for the beauty of the execu- | 
tion and the fidelity of the resemblance. No. 72, 74, and 4 


77, are admirable paintings. No. 74 represents a family 
group of six children, of the parents of whom the other 


iwoare portraits. One not acquainted at all with the fea- | 


tures of the originals, would have no difficulty in perceiving 
the connexion between these three pictures; but they only 
who are familiar with the features of those whom the artist 
has intended to represent, are qualified to accord to him the 
approbation to which he is entitled. Among the pieces ex- 
hibited this year by Mr. Inman, the original portrait of 
Macready, which was his study in afterwards completing 
the full length, that at the last exhibition excited so mach 
applause, deserves to be mentioned. It possesses the same 
traits of faithful and spirited resemblance with the other; 
but has evidently been finished with a bolder and more ra- 
pid pencil. The portrait of General Morton, both as a paint- 
ing and a likeness, deserves favourable notice. 

There are eight of Cole's pictures in this exhibition. Of 
these, the Garden of Eden, No. 24, and the Expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden, 115, are the most prominent. The 
former is a composition exhibiting a rich and luxurious as- 
semblage of natural sweets and beauties, that fasten the 
eyes upon it with delight and admiration. Whatever is beau- 


tiful or bright, verdant or gay, in heaven and earth, are | 


here collected together, arranged in the most harmonious 
order, and pleasing not less by their juxtaposition than by 
their separate traits of loveliness. [tis a picture on which 
the eye could banquet for hours, with an unsated gaze ; and, 
with a slight alteration, the beautiful lines of Campbell | 
inight be justly applied to its gifted author: 
5 ) 5 | 

When first this artist's daring hand assayed | 

The bloom of Eden and its bowers of shade, 

The happy master mingled on his piece 

Ttalia’s beauty and the charms of Greece; 

To faultness nature true, he stole a grace 

From each romantic scene, each lovely place, 

And, like the Rbodian in the Egean Isles, 

Conned all their graces, treasured all their smiles; 

Then glowed the tnts, pure, precious and refined, 

And earthly charms seemed heavenly, when combined. 

the other picture which we have particularized, the ex- 

pulsion from the garden of Eden, is of a different charac 
ter. The subject is from the concluding lines of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, in which the melancholy consequence of the 
fall of our first parents is described. 


High in front advanced, 
The brandished sword of God before them blazed ! 
Fierce as a comet; which with torrd beat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate cline; 
Our lingering parents 
jooking back, all th’ eastern side bebeld 
Of Paradi-e, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that daminog brand, the gate 

With dreadful frees thronged and fiery arms 

fhe world was ali before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, band in hand, with wandering steps, aud slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


« 














rhe artist, in this effort of his genius, has succeeded most 
appily in heightening the principal object of his picture, 
not only by the antithetical disposition of light and shade, 
but by the skilful contrast of a portion of the garden, still 
unfaded and lovely, seen on the right of the picture, with 
the arid, gloomy, and desolate appearance of every thing 
before the unhappy outcasts. Jobn Neal, in the last num 
ber of the Yankee, finds fault with some writer's attempt to 
delineate the character of Buonaparte, saying that he had 
used a toothpick instead of a thunderbolt, and sketched it 
upon paper instead of the earth, mapped out into empires. 
lo adopt the inflated style of that editor, we should be re- 
quired to dip our pen in lightning in order to convey a just 
npression, to one who has not seen the Expulsion, of the 
fiery arms that flash through the gate, forbidding the re- 
turn of the parents of mankind; or to borrow the hues of the 
:ainbow, while describing that portion of the canvas where 
a part of Paradise is seen, unparched and verdant. The 
two pictures, the Garden and the Expulsion, will contribute 
a large addition to the fame of the young artist who ac- 
complished them. 
Mr. Wall has but one picture in the exhibition; but it is 
a very fine one—indeed the greatest objection to it, in our 
opinion, is, that it is foo fine. We perfectly well recollect 
this excellent artist's view of the Cautershill Falls, exhibit 


led last year, and think, notwithstanding the praise general- 
ly accorded to that painting, which was, beyond doubt, well 


|| deserved, that his present work entitles himto much warmer 


approbation. The subject is a storm at sea, as expressed 
in the following passage of a poem by Percy Byshe Shelly 
{ “ To-morrow comes: 
Cloud upon cloud, with dark and deepening mass, 
Koll o’er the blackened waters; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters aw fully, 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o'er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge; the pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and lightnings tracks bis prey ; 
The torn deep yawns—the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws. 





| 
| 


. 


The great fault of the picture we have already stated, is, 
that it is foo fine. By this we mean, that the effect pro- 
duced is rather that which we feel at beholding a scene of 
tranquil beauty, than one of danger and horror. The green- 
ness of the sea has been objected to by some; but it is not 
greener than the reality. The appearance of the pile of 
rocks against which it beats, has been spoken of by others 
as too picturesque—as not sufficiently repulsive, rising in 
receding and variously-hued masses, instead of beetling in 
black and dangerous projections over the surge beneath : 
but as the eye examines these separately, it will be acknow- 
ledged that they are correct copies of nature. A third class 
of dudifanti have objected to the sky ; but this, too, on se- 
parate examination, is found to be well executed, and to 
entitle the artist to praise. The fault of the picture is not 
in its details, but in the effect of it asa whole. There is 
too much light and beauty in it. The sky is murky enough, 
and cloud on cloud, in dark and deepening masses, which 
the painter has collected there, well depictthe tempest. But 
they donot “ rollo’erthe blackened waters,” nor cast the deep 
and uncertain shadow onthe craggy shore wiuch is necessary 
to the embodyment of the description of the poet. There 
is awantof keeping. The tempest of the ocean is represent- 
ed by the furious turmoil of the billows; whereas the boil- 
ing of the waters should be but imperfectly seen by the 
spectator, who naturally expects that the “ pinions of the 


| tempest” will shroud the surge in gloom, and prevent the 


various shapes and hues of the rocks from being so distinct- 
ly visible. Notwithstanding these faulis, the picture, as we 
hav. already said, is an excellent one, and entitles the 
artist to an enviable place in his professsion. 

The length to which our article has already extended 
preveuts the notice, at this time, of a number of the pro- 
ductions which we had marked in the catalogue for com- 
ment; and we shall leave the subject for the present with 
a brief remark on two pictures exhibited by the President 
of the Academy, Mr. S. F. B. Morse. One of these is the 
portrait of Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq. No, 20. Had we 
never seen the distinguished poet, of whose features the 
artist has here attempted to give a transcript, we should 
nevertheless feel certain that justice had not been done to 


‘the subject. There is no roundness to the head, no projec- 


tion to the features, no vivacity in the eye ; and the light 


j, and shade are so disposed as to inspire the thought that 


the subject had occupied a different situation in regard t 





the light, at every sitting, and thet the painter had striven 
to transfer to his picture all the different effects thus pro- 
duced. So far as mere outline is concerned, the picture 
certainly bears some resemblance to Mr. Halleck, but this 
is So marred and obscured by the unskilful manner in which 


the colours have been laid on, that the placing bis name in 


the catalogue, even by those who are best acquainted with 


his appearance, cannot be considered altogether an act of 
supererogation. 

The other painting which we mean to mention is No. 10, 
by the same artist. The subject, as stated in the catalogue 
is Una and the Dwarf relating the capture of the Redcross 
Knights to Prince Arthur and his squire. The execution of 
this composition is decidedly poor, The same deficiency 
in shadowing, which we find fault with in the portrait, is 
likewise evident in this. There is no perspective; every 
thing is in the foreground; there is no rotundity, no stand- 
ing out from the canvas ; every thing is flat. The drapery 
seems to be made of tin; the horses of wood: the sky is 
rocky, and it is difficult to tell whether the rocks are meant 
fer rocks or clouds. The horses’ hinder feet cast a dec Pp 
shade ; while the forefeet, and figures in other places, that 
stand in a broader glare of light, are reduced to the deplo- 
rable condition of Peter Skemmel, (the man without a sha- 
dow.) these ordinary accompaniments of huinanity being 
scared away, perhaps, by the wonderful relations to which 
their substances are represented as listening 


one of the distich of Martinus Scriblerius 


It remiads 


} He roared so loud, and looked so wondri us grim, 
| His very shadow curst not follow him. 

We have vo disposition to be unnecessarily severe on the 
productions of the President of the Academy ; indeed seve- 
ral of his pictures entitle him to much approbation, and the 
faults of the one which we have last mentioned are faults 
rather of omission than commission. It is unfinished. The 
aitist has been in too much haste to display the production 


| of his pencil; should he choose carefully to retouch it, it 


might be easily so much improved as to augment hus fame 
instead of detracting from it, as is now the cas« 

The pictures of Leslie, and the Dull Lecture of Newton 
we intended to notice ; but want of room « vmpecls us to defer 
doing so to another opportunity 


Questions answered.—We have been frequently asked 
whether a well-known writer for the Mirror does not some 
times contribute to the pages of an atheistical journal, pub 
lished in this city? Whether he has ever delivered lectures 
before the “ Free Press Association?” and whether he was 
engaged in a law-suit late ly instituted by the corporation 


against a Mr. Somebody for vending clothing on th 


sabbath’? To all these questions we answer, NO The 
young gentleman whoin rumour has confounded with som 
of the members of the “ free-thinking society” of this city 


never was, and, we are confideut, never will be, engaged 
in any of their affairs, or in the propagation of any of their 
pernicious opinions. We voluntarily render this explana 
tion as an act of friendship to him, and are sure that while 
his able pen will ever be ready to advocate the cause of po- 
litical and religious freedom, it will never be prostituted to 
the support of visionary plans, nor to the dissemination of 
the wild and dangerous principles of the “ free-thinkers 
Plagiarism and Forgery.—One of the most impudent in 
stances of plagiarism that we have ever met with, is record 
ed in a late number of the London Literary Gazctt \ 
entitled “ Practical 
with a Dissertation 


work has been published in London, 
Elocution, or Hints to Public Speakers 
on the Use of certain Hypothetical Verbs in the English 
language ;” by H. J. Prior, Teacher of Elocution, &c. & 


The professed 24thor claims the entire credit of having 





ginated this work on elocution, and yet it turns out to be a 
copy, verbatim et liferalim, ot a work printed in 1773, « 

titled the “‘ Elements of Speech,” by John Herries, A. M 
Even the intwoductory address, with the exception of one 
altered word, in which the author speaks of his new method 
and of his “ want of age and experience,” is a literal copy 
from the prefatory remarks of the other. This is decidedly 


the most impudent lnposition that we have ever secu 


Faglish edilions of New P! —Mr. Murden, N t 
Chambers-street, has just received from London the “ Som 
nambulist,”” by Moncrieff, the “ Merchant's Wedding.” by 
Planche—and the “Serf,” a tragedy, by Talbot. Thess 
plays are printed in a beautiful manner, and will, nod 


meet a ready sale 





MARRIED, 


On the Sth inst. by the Rev. Isaac Chase, Mr. Win 
Dory to Miss Josephine Peck 

Ou the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Daniel Exa!n 
Esq. to Miss Catherine Emma Mauley 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Mr. Joseph M 
Marsh to Miss Aan Maria Bates 

On the I1th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Marphy, Mr. John 
Davis to Miss Eliza Rand. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mz 
Platt to Mrs. Elizabeth Hinchman 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. John Cae- 
well to Miss Harriet Haig!t. 

On the 13th inst. by the Rev 
Abraham Stevens to Miss Margaret Vierson 

On the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Matthias, Mr. | 
Dunham to Miss Catharine Sutton 


Mason, Mr. Aust 


Gardiner Spring, M 


On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Parki Viv. Set 
T. Clark to Miss Adeline Montgomery 
DIED, 
Ou the Sth inst. Mr. Joseph T. Mora aged 36 year 


On the Sth inst. Miss Jane Moneypenny. 

On the 1th inst. Mr, Jesse Dow, awed 40 years 

On the 11th inst. James Marschalk, aged 19 years 

On the Lith inst. Mr. David Rediicld, aved 32 wears 
On the 9th inst. Mrs. Hannah Thomson, aged 80 year 
On the 7th met. Mr. Gilbert Haight, aged 50 years 

On the 7th inst. Mrs. Margaret Witherspoon, ized 71 
On the 7th iast. Mr. Robert Barnes 

The city inspector reports the deaths of one bundrod ane 


seventy-nine persous dusing the past fortnight 
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VARIETIES. i 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. 

A youre man just returned from 
his travels, on meeting his father, who || 
was arich usurer, embraced hii af- 
fectionately, exclaiming, ‘‘My dear 
father, how happy I am to see you 
again!’ ‘ Welcome home, my son,” 
responded the old gentleman; “and 
! might say too, my dear son; for 
your travelling has cost me a con- | 
founded sight of money.” 





| 
| 
} 
} 


i 


FASHION AND TASTE. 

‘These two beings were sisters, but) 
so very opposite in their characters, | 
appearance and manners, that few per- 
sons could suppose them to bear any 
relationship to each other. Fashion| 
was light, airy, agreeable; but change- 
able as the camelion, Taste was grave, | 
rentic aud unobtrusive, and required 
to be courted and drawn out in order || 
to be understood and appreciated, | 
Fashion swayed like a capricious ty- 
rant where she obtained rule. Taste | 
maintained her power by gentle but 
convincing arguments; the more she H 
was known the betier she was loved; | 
invariably, in her modes and mes 
sions, she had recourse to no extrane-| 
ous allurements from novelty, but held i} 
on the even tenor of her way: from} 
the most sublime to the most humble |} 
topic which came under her cogni 
zauce, she reasoned alike with a noble ! 
sunplicity, and formed her own judg- || 
ment without arrogance, yet without | 
any subserviency to the trivial opinion i 
of the day. It is strange, however, |! 
to say, that, notwithstanding the ac- || 
hnowledged and established prece-|! 
cerece of Laste—for nobody would be 


1 
supposed 








incapable of paying ber all 
manner of deference—notwithstand- 
ing this, when the two sisters, Taste || 
aud Fashion, appeared in public, Fa-) 
shion would almest always take the 
lead, while Taste was frequently seen 
to be abstracted from the busy scene, 
musing alone, in quiet, graceful con- 
temptation on the passing throng. At} 
times, Fashion, struck by the native | 
charm which played around her sister, 
would fly to her arms, and walk by 
hev side. When this was the case,she 
caugit, in despite of herself, a retlee- 
tion trom the graces of Taste, and, tor 
the moment, became irresistible; but) 


asit was mevely caprice which induced | 
hes to seek this companionship, so it 
ended as quickly on her part in weart- 
’ vid disgust; and from her sickly 


uppetiic, which was ever im quest of) 





chan she would hasten, indiscrimi- 
nately, from. better to worse, in pur- 
uitotnovelty, sac rificiug every thing 
tot! ratification of that, her ruling 
passion. Taste, on the contrary, with 
a tew judicious exceptions, generally 
leaned to whatever had been sanction 
d by time; not that she was a servile 
bnitator, even of the ancients, but that 
defended her deterence to them 
upon thei being followers of wature, 
and because coucurrent opinton, and 
1¢ judgmentofmar kind, had strength- 
ned and confirmed her choice. Fa- 
shion, ou her part, laughed opealy, or 
2 1 maliciously, at every thing 
wi was more than vind ys old: ! 


as if in mock- 
an 
it put- 


and thous) sometim 


bast al ) 
ery approached the shrme of 


tiquily, he 
. ] . ' ry ’ ’ » 
on the mask of her sister Taste-— 


iving lon 


never did so withou 
tin 
a device which failed indec 
ead which terminated, invariably, 
h Nevertheless, Va 


shion succeeded, at last, in putting her 


m 
rown ¢ Xposure 
s ound, and gained 
the moltitude 

nwed no ill-temper 
at this defeat; neither did she envy! 
hov sister 
sake the world altogether in disgust, |; 
as trequently eclipsed || 
lid s! 1 


ster in the back 

complete rule over 
Taste, however, sh 
ssuccess, She did not for- 
because she w 


m ny mele ¢ entirel ose her + 


| own identi 
| seclusion, to cultivate and indulge her own pure and noble pursuits. 
||gentleness and humility which particularly characterizes her, she never quarrelled with Fashion, | | ; : 
| though her sister was constantly at variance with her; but was ever ready to receive and accompany || one of the South Sea Islands, and 
her whenever her countenance and support were solicited. This, however, occurred so very rarely,| which is described in the Life and Tra 
jand th 


ty by a too constant admixture therewith, but would occasionally retire to scenes of perfect 
In fine, with that true spirit of 














Catch. 
“MY SILVIA WEARS A ROSY WREATH.” 


COMPOSED BY MR. JOHN PARRY. 


My Silvia wears a rosy wreath, 
By me for her entwined ; 
A wig is by her mother worn, 


By barber's skill design'd 
Ann paints and sings, and, in lier style, 
Displays a gracetul mind, 
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staff throughout, then takes the second, and afterwards the 


singer performs the upper 
other voices follow in the same order, accelerating the time a little at each repetition. 





THE MIRROR OF LIFE. 


The following observations on a looking-glass, made at an advanced period of life, convey a moral 
reflection, which, if duly weighed, may prove a salutary warning against indulging those deceitful 
dreams which too frequently grow on the mirthful scenes and careless indolence of yor * This 
piece of furniture brings before me an epitome of my life. When first T looked on it, this identical 
article, being then such as it now appears, presented to my view a rosy-faced, laughing little boy. 
A few years passed away, and it reflected the image of a crowing, heedless youth, full of health, and 
exhibiting all the animation of joyous hope. At a subsequent period | again looked on it, and saw a 
man. Boundless expectation had now been brought down to calm satisfaction. I bad no further 
good to expect; the first throb of exultation was over, but fear and disgust were unknown. More ad- 
vanced in years, | saw one of middle-aged appearance, whose aspect was soured by the disappoint- 
ments and vexations of the world, but yet cheered with hope and elate with conscious integrity 
this object, which originally re flected my infant mirth, enables me to see « picture of declinin ; 
faded remnant of humanity, and a living record of mournful erro: 





ith 


life, a 





e union proved always of such brief duration, that, finally, Taste could place no trust i its sta-| . aya! 
bility ; and those only who had the courage to depart from the multitude, and adhere to her side, un- | resting. “While,” says the autho: 
| influenced by her versatile sister, ever expected, or ever were peculiarly distinguished, by her. 





Now i 


LOVE ADVENTURE. 


| A love adventure, which took plac: 


| 


|| vels of John Ledyard, is highly imte 


) ‘the ships lay at anchor in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, a singular love ad- 
| venture occurred between a you 
| English sailor and a New Zealand 
| girl, the particulars of which are re 
| lated in Ledyard’s journal, as they are 
also in Cook’s voyages, and which 
| prov e the softer sex among savages 
|} even the daughters of cannibals, to Lx 
| capable of deep affection and stron 
attachment. An intimacy was cov 
tracted between a sailor and a nativ: 
jgirl about fourteen years of % 
which grew stronger from day to 
day, till at length all the time he could 
| spare from his duties was devoted t» 
|| her society. He furnished her wit! 
| combs to deck her hair, and with oi 
}naments for her person; and, tomake 
| himself more attractive in her eyes 
| he submitted to be tattooed according 
|to the custom of the country. Hi 
| passion was reciprocated in the most 
ardent and artless manner by th 
| maiden, Gowannahee, whom no cov 
} ventional rules had taught to conceal 
| the emotions of nature ; and althoug! 
i they understood not each other's lan- 
guage, yet love whispered in accent 
| which they found no difficulty in com 
|prehending. Thus their days an 
| hours flew rapidiy away till the time 
lof separation approached. Gowan 
|| nahee was much distressed wheu such 
|}an event was hinted at; she would 
{throw her arms around her lover's 
| neck, and insist that he should not go 
‘and such were the alluring arts sh: 
! used, and such the willingness of th 
| youth to be led by them, that he re 
| solved to desert from the ship aud re- 
|| main behind. He contrived to re- 
}move his clothing and other effeci 
| on shore, and to escape by the strata 
|) gem of dressing himself in the cos- 
, tume of the natives, and mingling in 
the crowd, just as orders were given 
| to sail, and the New Zealanders wer 
required to leave the ships. When 
| the roll was called, to ascertain if a!! 
hands were on board, his absence wa 
| discove red. The cause was easily aj 
prehended, and some of the officer 
| were disposed to let such an instanc: 
| of true love have its reward, and not 
|| to disturb the enamoured sailor in bi 
'dreams of future felicity among th: 
savages of New Zealand. The le- 
sentimental Cook was not moved b 
these mild counsels ; he « 
in such a precedent, and he was 
flexible : a guard of marines was ser 
to search for ihe truant, and bring hin 
back to duty. He had proceeded to 
the interior, secreted himself wit 
his faithiu : but his hid 
ing-plac ewas at last discovered. A 
erceived their intentic 
to take himaw sy was overwheln 
ed with anguish, and at the partin 
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scene on the beach, she viekled her 
self up to expressions of gr ief and d 
spair, which the hardest heart coul 
not Witness unm The youn 
sailor was examined and tried for h 
misdeine anour ; but Cou was somut 
amused with the schemes he had d: 
vised for himself picture } 
had drawn of his future prospects ai 
greatness husband of Gowar 
nahee, and a chiefof renown, that | 
forbore to aggravate the pwins « 
disappointed hope by any formal pr 
nishment 


ved 


and the 


as the 


| Tasso, the most amiable of all poet 
was often obliged to borrow a crow: 
from some triend, in order to pay fo. 
!'a month's subsistence. He bas left u 
a pretty sonnet, addressed to his cat 
in which he begs the light of her eye- 


to write by, being too poor to after: 
himself a cund 











